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) CHAPTER XV. 


‘I am following you most closely, sir,’ 
gaid Bayless respectfully. 

‘To put some of your dry money into 
the concern and succeed me. I am pre- 
pared to retire and hand it all over to 
you—with the exception of a small an- 
nuity for myself and my wife, and a 
junior partmershig for Charlie, who 
understands the business. Of course 
you would, as long as I lived, have the 
benefit of my advice, should you require 
mn Stamer smiled and patted one of 
his fat hands on the other with the air 
of a man who had put a business mat- 
ter In a way at once straightforward 
and alluring. 

Bayless dropped his eyelids stealthily 
over his eyes, and did not answer for 
a minute. There was much to be 
thought of in that minute. He, too, 
was without money, and wanted to get 
it ly this marriage. If he married Loo 
under the pretence that he was a rich 
man, Mrs. Wanklyn might be so enrag- 
ed that she would not allow them a 
shilling a year while she was living, or 
leave them a shilling when she died. 
But then {@ punishing him thus she 
would also punish her favorite niece, a 
thing he did not think the widow would 
have the heart to do. But he had a 
constitutional dislike to work. Any way, 
there would be for the present no dang- 
er in his appearing to fall in with Mr. 
Stumer’s views. The only peril he 
should have to guard against now would 
he seeming unbusinesslike eagerness. He 
knew that nothing was easier than to 
make a will leaving imaginary millions 
to the woman one was going to marry, 
and settling imaginary estates upon her; 
and then, when they were once mar- 
ried, what useful purpose would it serve 
any of the Stamer family to expose the 
deceit? He said, 

‘How much would you require to car- 
ry out your scheme?’ 

‘Only twenty-five thousand pounds!’ 

‘Are you sure you would not want 
more than twenty-five thousand 
pounds?’ He spoke as though the small- 
ness of the amount made him almost 
incredulous. 

‘It would be quite enough, more than 
enough,’ said the elder man joyously. 
He saw the end of all his difficulties 
approaching. 

‘Then,’ said Bayless, rising, ‘you may 
consider the thing settled. How soon 
do you want the money?” | 

‘The next call must be paid on the 
lst of January, and this is—let me see 
—the 10tb of December. Can you man- 
age it by that time, do you think?’ 

‘O, yes. If we 
26th of December—and that Is 
earliest it could be managed for—on the 
27th i shall be glad to hand you the 
money you require.’ 

It was now late; so, after a little more 
talk of no moment, the two separated, 


Mr. Stamer for his comfortable Ciap- , 


ham home, and Mr. Stanley Bayless for 
his lodgings in Clarges-street. ._ 4 
Mr. Stamer went home thaj night in 
the very best of humors. ivdr months 
he had been menaced by comnjercial ex- 
tinction and obloquy. Now, jas if — by 
enchantment, the whole cloud has lift- 
ed, and in the course of an after-dinner 
talk with an estimable young man, not 
only had ruin. been averted, but — his 
best beloved daughter had been provid- 
ed for, and his own honorable ease and 
retirement attained. ‘There was, of 
course, one unknown quantity in the 
case. No one knew, at least he did 
not know, what Loo herself was likely 
to think of the thing. But who could 


doubt her decision when such enormous , 
weights were in one side of the scales | 


against her inclination in the other, 
even supposing her inclination to be 
against Bayless? 

‘When Mr. Stamer got home he found 
his wife and eldest son in the little 
breakfast parlor. I 
the family had gone to their rooms. 

Mr. Stamer was in the best of spirits. 
He went over and drew a chair close 
to his wife's, and said, 

‘Mary, I’ve spent such a 
evening with young Bayless.’ 

‘You're about the only man, sir that 
ever did,’ said Charlie hotly. : 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ said the fa- 
ther angrily. 

‘That Mr. Stanley Bayless is a_ low, 
mean, puling cad. That's all, sir. I 
hope it is offensive to no one but him, 
and I don’t care how offensive I am to 
him.’ 

‘Then, sir, you had better for the 
future control your feelings and try to 
seem more Hike a gentleman, in the pres- 
ence of your mother and father, at all 
events.” Mr. Stamer, who was usuall 
agreeable and placid, was now roused. 


pleasant 


‘Well, sir,’ said the son, rising to go, | 


‘when I want a lesson in good manners 
I shall go to this Mr. Stanley Bayless, 
who, no doubt, considers it gentleman- 
ly and highkred to go in an underhand 
way inquiring into other people’s af- 
fairs.’ 


‘Prying into other people’s. affairs | | 


What do you mean by that?’ said the 


father, coloring. He had been telling 
all his own affairs to this man an hour 
ago. 


‘You know this man at one tmo 
wanted to marry aunt Wanklyn?’ 

‘What of that? A man may maksaa 
fool of himself once in a lifetime, and 
be none the worse for it," said he, ad- 
vancing a platitude to break the force 
of some unknown fact coming. 

\y, but a man who never makes a 
fool of himseif is generally a rogue or 
a villain. Bayless is no fool, and did 
not make a fool of himself in the mat- 
ter of my aunt Wanklyn.’ Charlie 
came back to the fireplace, and, rest- 
ing his elbow on the mantelshelf, went 
on. ‘I was dining with some fellows 
this evening at the Legal and Theatri- 
cal Clab—’ 

‘Charles, I wish you would not have 
anything to do with such places.’ 

‘As clubs sir?’ 

‘No, as lawyers or actors; but go 
on.’ 

‘Any way, I was dining there with 
some fellows, and all at once a youn 
attorney began telling us of a clien 
they had who was about to marry a 
woman old enough to be his mother, 
and that he had been making inquiries 
as to the extent of her property, and 
how it was settled, and so on. And 
one fellow said, just to keep the con- 
versation going, ‘Does she live in Lon- 
tion #” and the young attorney said. “No; 
tn Warwick. Her husband made his 
money in some filthy lime-works, you 
know.” “Was the name Wanklyn?” I 
asked; upd he said, ‘Wel. you know 
I ought mat to tell, at teiween us 


are married on the | 
the | 


‘he other members of | 


friends J may as well tell you it was 
Do you, Stamer, know anything about 
her ¢”’ and I said that I had heard some- 
thing of the affair through friends in 
Warwick, and that if the people were 
the same, he must be a Mr. Stanley 

Jayless, reported to be exceedingly 
wining “H'm,” said the young attor- 
ney, “I don’t know much about the 
wealth;” and there the matter ended? 

‘But this must have been some time 
ago,’ said Mr. Stamer, a little disquiet- 
ed and perplexed. 

‘No, sir; for the reply from Warwick 
came only this afternoon, and has not 
yet reached Mr. Stanley Payless.’ 

‘But I cannot understand that. Why 
should he be anxious to know anythin 
about your aunt Fanny’s property? An 
as to his not being rich, that is all non- 
sense. He did us all the honor of ask- 
ing me for Loo’s hand in marriage this 
evening, and promised to pywt twenty- 
five thousand pounds at onceyinto the 
business.’ 


‘What, Loo!’ cried Mrs. Stamer, with , 


a short sharp cry. ‘And what did you 
say to the—man, Henry ?’ 

‘I said he has my full approval.’ 

‘O Henry, this is dreadful! A crea- 
ture like that for my darling Loo! How 
could you do so? How could you do so?’ 
and she burst into tears. 

‘How could I do what, woman? Are 


you mad, not to see the advantage of | 


such a match? 3ut I know how it 


is. This is a conspiracy against me— | 
and he left the room in| 


’ 


a conspiracy ; 
@ passion. 
‘Never mind, 
‘I'll settle that brute 
some day. He shall never have Loo.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


mother,’ said Charlie, ; 


up his mind that this young man should 
be no longer invited to his house— 
while he had one. m= 

At length Christmas-day came. It 
was dull, dreary, and mild. The Stam- 
er family were all in a condition of 
deep depression. For the first time 
during many years Charlie appeared in 
a complete suit of his own clothes, and 
this fact had a more chilling and de- 
pressing effect on Mum_ than if his 
whole wardrobe had been consumed by 
fire. He told Paul in confidence that 
he considered it unbrotherly and .alto- 
ether unbecoming the festive season 
hey were then supposed to be enjoying. 

‘It’s unbrotherly of him,’ said Mum, 
‘to round on a fellow like that when 
we're all down on our luck. Now, if 
he wanted to be friendly and cheerful, 
he ought to have worn a whole suit of 
mine, down to the beots.’ 

The girls had no spirit for anything. 
Mrs. Wanklyn had come up from War- 


her loquacious officiousness did harm 
rather than good, for by frequent at- 
tempts at liveliness she only pushed 
more deeply home the consciousness of 
the situation in which they were. The 
whole family went to church, and Mr. 
Stamer, Mrs. Stamer, Mrs. Wanklyn, 
and the girls came home immediately 
after: the boys, notwithstanding the 
dull dreariness of the day, broke them- 
selves up.into parties and went for a 
walk. They did not mind getting wet 
through, and they would be home to 
dinner at six. Mr. and Mrs. Marston 
were, as usual, coming to dinner, and 
Mr. Bayless was the only stranger in- 
vited that day. The boys had made up 
their minds that they couid not stand 
the house that day, and had decided not 
to come home until an hour before din- 
ner; this would give them time to take 
' off their wet clothes, and get ready for 
the last plum-pudding they hoped ever 


Bayless’s hash | to eat in that house. 


When the girls came back they went 
straight to their room, and each made 
pretence of reading. Mr. Stamer took 
up his position behind a newspaper in 
and the two 


the breakfast-parlor, 


Charlie Stamer, although he did ap-! sisters-in-law rctired to Mrs. Wanklyn’s 


propriate his brother’s clothes, an 
treat life usually as a joke, was, when 
occasion arose, quite capable of taking 


| room, where there was a good deal of 
| talking and no little weeping. Mr. 
Stamer had told his wife of his failure 


| things very seriously, and he had fully! ¢, get money from Bayless, and Mrs. 


| made up his mind to prevent, by any 
means in his power, the projected mar- 
| riage between Loo, whom he loved, and 
| Bayless, whom he loathed. He learn- 
;ed next morning that his father had 
| left the house for town without seein 
Loo. She had a slight headache, and 
did not come down to breakfast. His 
first care was to see her. Already Mrs. 
| Stamer had been to her and told her 
the news of last night. When Charlie 
| went to her room he found her dressed, 
{and sitting in an easy-chair. 
She was very pale, and smiled slightly 
| when he came in. The brother and sis- 
; ter had a long chat, in the course of 
which he got confirmation for what he 
already suspected, namely, that no con- 
sideration whatever would make her 
!marry this man,>and that she would 
never marry any man but Walter Au- 
| byn. He, too, had made up his 
‘mind she should never marry _ that 
| Smoath-tongued vacuous cad. So he 
; went immediately about the business. 
‘If he can make inquiries about my 
| aunt’s income, J suppose I can make in- 
| quiries about his,’ said Charlie to him- 
self as he left the house for town. 
He was on his way to the chambers 
| of Austin Ray, one of the smartest at- 
| torneys living within the metropolitan 
, district. 
Although Austin Ray was a member 
| of the Legal and Theatrical Club, he 
was not an empty-headed fool, 
_babbler of the night before, but a hard- 
headed, kind-hearted, stout man, with 
rather a fierce and unrelenting manner. 
His chambers were in a forlorn-looking 
quadrangle, lying somewhere between 
|Chancery-lane and where the new Law 
|Courts now stand. How any man 
could preserve so much exuberance in 


| 
| 
j 
H 
| 
| 


such a place was a puzzle to all outside | you will allow him ? 


the profession to which he belonged; 
for be Naps by know that it is the nature 
of their order to override circurnstances, 
; and thrive where other men fail. 


home. The lawyer was as explosive as 
ever; and no sooner had Charlie told 


him what he wanted, and the whole! 


facts of the case, than Austin Ray 
swore out a round oath that he’d track 


-down the last penny the—— adventurer | 


had, if he happened to have a penny 
at all, which he more than doubted. 
Then Ray burst out into a general 
indictment of all white-livered blood- 
less scoundrels in’ general, and de- 
clared his personal wiilinenans to hang 
every man Jack of them with his own 
hands. ° 
When Charlie left him the under- 
standing was that Ray should at the 
,earliest moment post his report to 
young Stamer. 
_. Days flew on, and at last it came to 
‘be Christmas-eve. Loo had _ persistent- 
j ly refused even to see Bayless alone; 
and so far from his gaining any ground, 
he had steadily lost. Mr. Stamer was 
depressed and taciturn under the sha- 


dow of his impending ruin. He had 
|done nothing towards  forcin his 
daughter into the marriage Feenad 


showing by his depression that he 
wished it, and that his position, and 
the position of the family, depended on 
it. 

The old man could not in honor, ask 
Bayless to advance the money on the 
chance of the marriage taking place at 
some future uncertain date. He had, 
of course, now abandoned all hope of 
the ceremony taking place before the 
fatal Ist of January, and on the first 
he must pay, or declare his inability to 
pay. With that declaration would 
come the end of his career. 

There was but one course open to 
him, and he shrank from adopting that. 
He might ask Bayless to give him 
twenty-five thousand pounds for the 
| business, and allow him a very small 


annuity; but the business was not 
worth twenty five thousand pounds, 
;}mot quite half the money; and why 


| trade, give him more than the market 
value for a concern which beyond the 
return would bring bim for his invest- 
jment? Any way, it was worth try- 
| ing, and he would try. Desperate dis- 
| 


| whould Bayless, who knew nothing of 
| 


eases require desperate remedies, and 
he was in a deplorable state indeed. 

Accordingly, a few days before Christ- 
mas, he called at Clarges-street, and, 
| having asked if Bayless would spend 
Christmas-day at the Common, and re- 
ceived a@ reply in the affirmative, he put 
the question.to the young man. 

Bayless was very sorry, but without 
Loo the bare notion of having anything 
to do with a business which would for 
ever bear her name wouid be insupport- 
able to him. . He was very sorry. He 
would be delighted to do anyihing he 
could for Mr. Stamer, but this he could 
not do. Then Mr. Stamer thought of 
a last resort: Would Bayless advance 
twenty-five: thousand on a mortgage 
at five or even six per cent? The busi- 
ness could bear such a charge, and at 
the same time offer a small income to 
the merchant. 

‘Ah, but unfortunately, Mr. Stamer, 
that plan is open to the same objection 
as the former one. Do you not see?’ 

‘Yes, I see,” said Mr. Stamer; and 
then he told himself for the first time 
that Mr. Stanley Bayless was a hard 
young man whom he no longer desired 
as a son-in-law. But the invitation for 
Christmas-day couli not now be with- 
drawn. aithocugh the merchant made 


like the | 


Stamer had told Mrs. Wankliyn. The 
result of this was, that the widow  in- 
stantly lost all interest in her friend, 
and was now as much opposed to the 
match as any member of the family. 

It was a long weary day for the whole 
family. It was a long weary day for 
the London postman also. It was 
dark before daylight when he set out 
on his rounds; now it was dark after 
the day, and yet he had not finished. 
Valentine’s day is hard on the London 
postman, but it is child’s play compared 
to Christmas-day. 

The whole of the Stamer-family had | 
assembled in the drawing-room at/| 
half-past five, and yet the one mail of 
Christmas-day had not been delivered. 
Mr. Bayless was not expected until 
close upon six o'clock, and, as Mr. 
Stamer was low and desponding, his | 
wife made it a point with the family | 
that all should come down’ as soon as ; 
possible. 

While they were all seated together | 
the double “knock came to the door, | 
and in a few minutes a servant entered | 
with a vast pile of letters on a Japanese 
tray. The letters were duly sorted 
out among the members of the family, | 
and to Charlie's lot fell only two, and } 
these were thin and unfestive-looking. | 
Charlie drew aside. He knew the! 
writing on one envelope very well, and 
a shock went through him as he recog- , 
nised it. Thrusting the other unopened | 
into his pocket, he hastened to his} 
| father, and, drawing the old man aside, | 
| he said, . 

‘I have just got a letter sir, from 
| Walter Aubyn. — He arrived in London 
| last evening, and is in the Derby Hotel 
' down the road! 


wick ‘to cheer up the poor people ;’ 


Sn 


{and spend a little of to-day with Us, if 


f 
‘Allow him, Charlie! Allow ‘him! 
; Why, surely he knews I have always 
made him welcome.’ 
His own trouble so fully occupied the | 


Young Stamer found Austin Ray at) old man’s mind that he, at the moment, | 


forgot the objection he had expressed | 
to Aubyn’'s visits. : i 
‘Yes, sir; of course you did’—Charlie’s | 
fedting towards his father had hecome | 
one of extreme gentleness since the | 
old man had declared he no longer de- 
| sired to see Bayless—but you know, 
'/you sent mother and the girls away 
to Warwick early in the year in order 
that Loo and Aubyn might not meet.’ | 

‘Ay, ay, ay,’ said the old man drearily; ! 
‘but thihgs are changed a good deal ' 
since then. I suppose young Aubyn | 
has Jearned sense since then, and is) 
now gving to sit down to work. Any | 
man who has a trade would now be! 


able to do more for Loo than I.’ Ly 


The old man shook bis white head | 
pathetically. 

‘So, then, he may come, sir?’ said 
the son, putting aside the mournful | 
portion of his father’s speech. i 

‘Of course he may, and welcome. He | 
was always a favorite of mine.’ 
Without waiting a moment Charlie was 
out of the house and jin a hansom. He | 
directed the driver to go at his top 
speed to the Derby Hotel, a suburban 
house quite Close. 

In a few minutes Charlie returned 
with Aubyn in a hansom.- He gave the 
driver half a sovereign in honor of 
the day. Aubyn and he had had a 
brief chat, and when they got to the 
house Charlie was in an exuberant 
humor. He wickedly drew the house- 
maid under the mistletoe in the hall, | 
and then did what he had never dared 
to do to her before, as she said—kissed 
her; but it was more out of general 
hilarity than anything else. Then he 
hurried Aubyn upstairs and into the 


back drawing-room, which was in 
sions It was separated from the 
ront room, not by felding-doors, but by 


curtains. Here Aubyn walked softly 
up and down for a few minutes, uatil 
the door opened and some one, not 
Charlie, stole in and immediately was 
folded in a pair of strong arms. For 
a while there were a few whispered 
words, and then sounds of closer salu- 
tation, and then more whispered words, 
and then a servant opened the door of 
the front room and announced that 
dinner was ready. Whereupon Charlie 
suddenly withdrew the curtains di- 
viding the two rooms, and disclosed to 
view a young man and a young wo- 
man standing close to a smal! table, 
and, to all appearance, engaged in a 
very interesting conversation. Mr. 
Stanley Bayless, who had arrived dur- 
ing Charlie’s absence, was now in the 
drawing-room, and, thrusting his head 
forward, to his no small displeasure 
saw that the woman in the other room 
was no other than Loo, and that~she 
seemed to be on much more friendly 
terms with a tall handseme youn 
man, a stranger to him, than she h 
ever been with him. 

At that moment Aubyn took Loo'’s 
hand, and placing it on his arm, ad- 
vanced into the other room. He walk-, 
ed straight up to the place where Mr. 
Stamer sat with bent head and weary 
face, and said, 

‘Mr. Stamer, when I last had the 
pleasure of seeing you I told you I 
was going on an expedition to discover 
the famous ruby Fuego del Animo, 
stolen from the regalia of the Grand 
Duke of Odenwald. I have been a long 
time away, having been kept by a 
wound for months in Shanghai, but I 


He would like to come }- 


learth, the 


am now all right again. I have recov- 
ered the jewel, and returned it to the 
rightful owner, and have got the re- 
ward of fifty thousand pounds.’ 

At these words the old man looked 
up in astonishment. 

‘TI have béen long enough a wander- 
er. and have now made up my mind to 
settle down. Will you be kind enough 
to take care of this deposit-receipt for 
the money until [ am able to invest 
some of it in a business I have in my 
mind; and will you on your part allow 
me to take care for all my life of what 
is dearer to me than any other jewel 
in the world—that which now rests on 
my arm ?’ 

The old man looked up again at the 
handsome pair before him, and then 
around the room for Mr. Stanley Bay- 
less; but that gentleman had slipped 
out of the room and the house. 

For a moment Mr. Stamer could not 
speak. All the boys, even including 
the taciturn Mum, cheered, and all the 
women, including Mrs. Wanklyn, burst 
into tears. 

After a while matters became more 
composed, and Aubyn was overwhelmed 
with a thousand questions, which he 
answered as best he could. Mr. Stamer 
did not say anything there and then, 
but Mrs. Stamer went over and kissed 
her daughier, and tien held up her face 
for Aubyn to kiss, which was taken as 
a final act by the boys, and which made 
the boys, including Mum, cheer; and 
the women, including Mrs. Wanklyn, 
burst into tears once more. 

And Mr. Stamer looked all round him, 
and then at the deposit-note in his 
hand, and could not cheer or cry, but 
stood up, and walked into the dining- 


room, and filled himself half a tumbler-. 


ful of sherry, and swallowed it at a 
draught, and then looked at the de- 
posit-note, and said a deplorably bad 
word, which he meant as a kind of 
prayer and thanksgiving, and which, 
no matter how we pretend to be shock- 
ed, was, no doubt, taken as such ina 
better place than Clapham Common. 

While Mr. Stamer was still alone in 
the dining-room, Charlie ran in, and 
said he had got a second note that day, 
which he had not till then opened, and 
which turned out to be from Austin 
Ray, saying that Mr. Stanley Bayless 
had not a ten-pound note in the world. 
And before Charlie had well finished 
speaking, all the rest came in to din- 
ner. 

That dinner was simply ruined; but 
it is a question if among the four 
millions of London any dinner was en- 
joyed so heartily. During the course 
of it Aubyn tala. the whole history of 
the great ruby, and of his pursuit of 
it, and how, when “it had been recover- 
ed, the Grand Duke had tried to cheat 
him out of his fairly won reward. How 
he, Aubyn, had gone to the Castle with 
only apaste duplicate of the stone; and 
how Frederick XV. had, upon learning 
the stone was safely concealed in Vien- 
na, sent a trusty messenger thither 
with Aubyn, and paid the money. 

‘And so you see, Loo,’ said he to her, 
when later on they found themselves 
once more in the back drawing-room, 
‘you see both Bayless and I started in 
the world with only a small sum _ of 
money, and by one lucky chance [ fell 
in love with you, and by another I got 
a clue to the thief who stole the great 
ruby, and by a third I reached -home 
in time to be of use to your father, and 
to save you from that other man. In 
act, the money your father now has 
in his pocket has proved to be my darl- 
ing’s ransom.’ 

A month after that, at the parish 
church, Walter Aubyn, and Louisa, a 
daughter of— 


But why go farther? My reader has 
some experience of fiction, if not of 
fact. 

(The End). 
—<t_ 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Roston’s late census gives that city a 
population of 496,920. 

One-third of the butter used in Great 
Britain last year came from Denmark. 

About one-fourth of the voters in 
Stonetown, Maine, are old soldiers and 
pensioners. 

Pulverized tiger bones are used as 
a medicine in China. It is believed that 
they impart to the invalid the strength 
of a tiger. 

Venezuela has 200,000,000 acres of for- 
est, in which grows all the varieties of 
ebony, as well as. rosewood, satinwood 
and mahogany. 

There are in Russia thirty-six mort- 

gage banks, the only business of which 
is to loan money on real estate. The 
fees for searches are very light. 
The fruit product of the Santa Clara 
Talley, Cal., has almost doubled since 
1891. In 1895, the shipments were 
5,000,090 more pounds than during the 
previous year. 

A salt mine has been discovered un- 
der the town of Little River, Kansas. 
It is 500 feet below *he surface of the 
vein is feet thick, and 
the richest in the world. 

A German chemist has hit upona new 
method of making delicious champagne 
of apples. It so closely resembles the 
genuine article chat only expert judges 
can distinguish them. 

The only rocking-chair in the neigh- 
borhood of. Marcellus, Mich., sixty years 
ago, was owned by Eli Ridgly. It was 
loaned for miles around, to sick neigh- 
bors. The chair is still in use. 

Seven brothers, the youngest 65 years 
old, and the eldest 84, recently had a 
reunion in Fresno, Cal. They are mem- 
bers of the Funck family, and have 
three sisters between 60 and 70 years 
of age. 

Two steam whalers of 400 tons each 
are to start from London next August 
for the Antarctic in pursuit of whales 
and seals. They are to be supplied 
with steam launches, in which to chase 
blue whales. ” 

Horseshvers in Saxony are compelled 
to pass a public examination ere they 
are permitted to work at the business. 
They must understand the care and 
treatment of horses or they will not 
be licensed to shoe the animals. 


Just “to change his luck,’’ Policeman 
Tobin, of Chicago, purposely jostled 
against a hump-backed woman. He 
soon afterwards discovered, with the aid 
of another officer, that the hump was 
formed of a package of stolen silks and 
linens. — - 


A race against death was Jately made 
by Samuel Lance, a boy of fourtzen, of 
Akron, Ohio. He was drawing a charge 
from a rifle, when the weapon was dis- 
charged, lodging a bullet just below 
his heart. He saddled and rode his 
horse two miles toa_ doctor's house, 
where he fainted on the doorstep, and 
soon after died. 

—_— 


FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


When I was a young unmarried man, 
said a fond father, I used to wonder 
why there were so many makers and 
repairers of shoes; now that I have a 
family I wonder there are not more. 

Jinks—* What’s the cause of this 
twaddle about elevating the stage, I'd 
like to know?” Filkins—‘ Want to get 
it above the level of the women’s hats, 
I suppose.” 


| THE HOME. 
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PRETTY DRESSING SACQUEC. 


Pretty, dainty and comfortable is the 
ideal dressing sacque. A _ half-dozen 
beauties displayed recently in one of the 
“big store” windows, were so bewitch- 
ingly charming that everyone had to 

istop and. examine. Every woman's 
| Wardrobe should contain one or two of 
these comfortable and handy sacques. 
They do not necessarily need to be made 
from expensive materials by any means, 
some of the prettiest ever made were 


See 


of flannelette, or tennis flannel, which . 


costs from 10 to 15 cents a yard. French 
flannel is the material usually employed 
for them, however, and it costs from 
60 to 8&5 cents a yard. 
sacque only four yards are required, 


but if a handsome one is desired five | 


yards are not too many. : 
One very sweet sacque made of pink 
and white striped flannelette, and not 
lined, fits the figure trimly in the back 
and each seam was cut with quite @ 
flare below the waist line, making the 
ten-inch skirt part very full in the 
back, In front the material was shirr- 
ed around the throat and this fullness, 
falling gracefully the whole length of 
the sacque was confined at the waist 
by a thrge-yard ribbon belt tied in a 
handsomé bow in front. The sleeves 
were ve 
lining, and reached just a little below 
the elbow. A three-inch cuff was turn- 
ed back and a full ruffle’ about four 
inches wide finished the sleeve at the 
shoulder and a turn-down coilar was 
tied in front with pink ribbons. : 
fie commencing at the throat, being 
there about four inches wide and gradu- 
ally tapering to a point, was cascaded 
down the front of the sacque and end- 
ed at the waist. AU the ruffles, the 
cuffs and the collar were scalloped and 
button-hole stitched with pink silk. 
Another sacque, made precisely like 
the one described, was of pale blue flan- 
nel worked with white silk and tied 
with white ribbons. A very dainty one 
was of fine white lawn. All the ruf- 
fles were of embroidery four or five 
inches wide and the ribbons used were 
pale blue. This was just the loveliest 
thing for a warm summer morning. It 
would launder easily and would be coo 
and comfortable. 
Plainer sacques are also very pret- 
ty. if not so elaborate. They. are cut 
with no seams except those at the shoul- 
ders and under the arms. The mater- 
ial is gathered in front at the throat 
and the whole hangs like a bag, reach- 
ing about eight inches below the waist. 
A ribbon belt holds it in place. A very 
pretty sacque of this kind was of pale 
blue and white striped 


For a plain. 


A ruf-! inches 


quarts of water is the proportion «hich 
an old housekeeper says wil! be bet-er 
than any new-fangled notion to *‘-an 
;any greasy or soiled surface. 

A good iron holder can he mace iy 
; folding crash into three folds, ailowing 
ithe size thus made to determine the 


‘length of bolder, and then quilt onthe 


‘machine in any style desirable. 

If after a cake has been baked it per- 
sists in sticking to the. béttora of the 
pan, merely turn the pan upside down 
and press close to it a very wet cl th, 
and this will bring the cake out in a 
hurry. 

Never shake a mat or rug. Remove 
them to the yard, hang them on a line, 
and beat well, after which lay them on 
the grass, or clean walk, and brush 
thoroughly with the broom. They will 
jlast as long again, and look brighter 
jand fresher after this treatment. 
When iron kitchen utensils get very 
| badly encrusted, put them, after heat- 
.ing gradually, right into the furnace, 
jand the sooty crust will burn off, and 
, they will come out as good as new. 
| You should have no connection be- 
| tween your refrigerator waste pipes and 

the drain. Let the water run freely 

into a waste pan,and have that emptied 
and washed thoroughly every day. 

} Occasionally put all your tin or iron 
‘baking pans into your wash-boilers, in 
| Which you must have put enough cold 


[water to cover the utensils; add alump 
of sal soda as large as am English wal- 


y full, held in position by = | nut to every three quarts of water, 


and let them boil for some time. 
Small pieces of toilet soap which are 
'too little to be used may he utilized by 
making a bag of towelling about seven 
— and putting into it all 
the small pieces of soap. When it Is 
three-quarters full sew up the end and 
use the bag as if it were a cake ofsoap. 


To destroy insects, put some alum in- 
to hot water and let it boil until it 
is all dissolved; then apply the sclu- 
ticn hot with a brush to all cracks, 


closets, and bedsteads, or wherever in- 
sects are found. Ants, bedbugs, cock- 
roaches, and all creeping things may 
be exterminated by its use, and there 
is no danger of poisoning. 


LION HUNTING IN SOMALILAND. 
A Live Donkey as a Snare for the King of 
the Junzics. 

In Somaliland hunters tie a donkey 
to a stake in the evening agd send a 
boy out early in the morning to see 
what luck has been had. H. C. Mor- 
land writes to the London Field from 


flannelette. | Camp Duburroo that on “ Dec. 2! I had 


It was lined throughout with pale blue | ,. good a morning's sport as one could 


silesia. The lining was sewed separate- | 


ly and the seams of both the flannel | 
and silesia were first pressed flat and | 
then turned together inside so that! 
there were no rough edges. The sacque | 
and sleeves were bound with pale-blue 
satin ribbon one and one-haif inches | 
wide. A turn-down collar bound with | 
ribbon and tied in front finished the | 
neck. Any big, comfortable sleeve de- | 
sired may be used for such a sacque. ; 


HOUSE CLEANING HINTS. 


Soiled felt hangings or coverings 
may be cleaned with dry corn meal 
and a dry scrub brush. Keep using! 
fresh meal as long as it soils, then | 
sweep off with a whisk broom and thor- 
oughly shake. 

Carpets dirty enough to be washed 
are brightened by using ox gall instead , 
of soap. A little turpentine in the) 


water also improves the colors. 

Lace window-curtains need stretchers | 
to make them look new. Get four strips — 
of wood, such as are used for making 


grape arbors; have them two feet long- | 
er than the length of the curtain, and | 


the end pieces two feet longer than the. 
width. On the inner side tack double | 
inch-wide strips of stout unbleached 
muslin to pin the scallops to; and at! 
‘the hardwage store you can get four | 
clamps for thirty-five cents, or you can | 
have several auger holes bored in both 
parts of the stretcher and stout wood- | 
en pins to hold them in place. Before | 
taking down the curtains cut up. as 
much soap as you will need and set 
on the stove to dissolve. Pour boiling | 
water over the scap. Shake the cur- | 
tains to get all the dust out. When 
the soap has dissolved remove from the} 
fire and add two tablespoons of gaso- 
line; do this out of doors and never set 
the soap on the fire afterward, as there 
is danger of an explosion. Mix this 
with hot water sufficient to cover the 
curtains; then put them in and throw | 
a heavy cloth over the tub. Let them 
remain an hour, then gently squeeze | 
through the suds; do not rub therm;. 
use a wringer as twisting them by hand 
breaks the meshes. Rinse in two wa- 
ters; starch with very thin starchand |} 
pin in place on the stretcher to dry.) 

Grease spots on wall paper are easily 
removed by rubbing with dry pipe clay. 
or by mixing the clay into a paste with 
water, and spreading it over the grease, 
leaving it to dry. 

Wash gilt picture frames with weak 
ammonia water, and polish with cham- 
ois skin. Oi} paintings need to be care- 

| fully washed with clean water, wiped 
| with a soft cloth, and then rubbed over 
{with raw linseed oi] and wiped care- 
fully with a clean cloth. This bright- 
/ens the colors ind keeps the paint from 
cracking. 

HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


| 


Colors which have been changed by 
‘the application of acids may be restor- 
ed by the use of chloroform. 

Metal cracker jars, with a cover that 
fits closely, will keep the biscuits fresh 
| longer than those made of china. ~ 
| Wagen grease, pitch or tar, may be 
removed by spreading lard upon the 
spot, rubbing it well in, and then wash- 
‘ing the fabric as usual. 

To remove a giass stopper from a 
bottle, when it is tightly wedged in, 
‘hold the neck of the bottle over a light- 
,ed match, or place in hot water for a 
: few moments. 

Ice may be kept without a refriger- 
ator, if wrapped closely in a strong, 
; thick cotton cloth, while a newspaper 

carefully wrapped around the ice inthe 
| ioe-box will prevent excessive melting. 
| When a black silk gown is shiny or 
| Fusty from too constant wear, it may 
easily be made to look again like new. 
_ All that is necessary is to sponge the 
/Silk carefully with a solution made by 
, putting a little ammonia in a few 
j Spoonfuls of aicohol. 


' 
i 


isure light u 


wish for.” His boy came rushing in at 
6 o’clock on that morning, and, with 
a whoop, said a lion had killed the bait. 
**On arriving at the spot we found only 
a pool of blood,” he writes, and taking 
the lion’s trail they followed it half a 
mile to where the tracks became eon- 
fusing. ‘“ Then I saw a gleam of piea- 
the black face, and he 
whispered ‘Four lions, one gone that 
Way, three gone this.’"" They followed 
the three over a sandy. country with 
now and then a patch of crass or 
stumpy trees. At & A.M. they were 
joined by five mounted men, of whom 
two were sons of a native chief, and 
all were armed with spears. These men 
were to catch and surround the ani- 
mals in case they should run away, but 
their services were not necessary. 
Tracking in the sand was easy and 
pretty soon the animals were seen six- 
ty yards away, two asleep, apparently. 
and the other was on.its haunciies med- 
itating. Then sneaking up to about 
thirty yards of it the sportsman fired 
a 10-bore bullet at the sitting lion, 
and -down he went. ‘The lioness ‘* got 
up looking nasty,” but a 50-calibre ex- 
ress bullet knocked “ ber over beauti- 
ully.” In the meantime the 10-bore 
had been loaded, and at fifty yards the 
hunter wounded the third lion. ‘ We 
followed it a weys, then turned back 
to pick up the others. At 9 A.M. we 
had two dead lions and a wounded one 
was not far off.” A mile away a }6- 
bore bullet laid the wounded one ont, 
and then came the photographing and 
skinning, which took till 11:30. On tha 
way home one of the chief's sons began 
to sing, then the others joined in. I[t 
was a song of praise to the ‘much 
mighty hunter not afraid of three 
liens.’ ”’- 

A feast of six sheep was then order- 
ed and all were happy. Unlike the na- 
tives of some regicus the chief and his 
tribe did not eat the tions. 
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FEW WOMEN WALK WELL. 


Have you ever noticed how few wo- 
men walk well? Nowadays, when the 
streets are full of all sorts and condi- 
tions of women, you have a good chance 
to wateh.the varieties of gait. Very 
few walk gracefully. One gives you the 
idea her feet are to» heavy, so unelastic 
is her tread; anotier walks as if she is 
pursued. Yet another walks as if 
every step would jolt her to pieces, 
and there are some students of Delsarte 
who are thinking all the time just how 
they must do it, and the result is an 
affectation worse than any awkward- 
ness. French women have a special 
style of walking, pretty enough in its 
way, and which makes their dresses 
hang better than they do in this coun- 
try. They throw their whole bodies 
forward, keeping them quite erect ail 
the while, so that a line drepped from 
the chin would touch the bosom and 
then fall sheer to the toes. The dil- 
ference is so marked that our women 
are known at ones in Paris. Most of 
the girls who stay long enough in 

aris, however, adapt themselves to ‘he 
French manner. 

Walking is an art that deserves to be 
cultivated, especially in these athletic 
days. In the old-fashioned novel the 
aesthetic heroine never walked. 
always “moved” or “floated-airily’ or 
“glided.” 

{t is strange that woman doesn't re- 
alize that it is hér mission to be grace- 
ful. We cannot all be pretty; but the 
charm of grace, even more potent than 
that of beauty, can be acquired by any 
one who will take the trouble. Why 
should any woman be willing to mo«* 
herself ridiculous? [f you wan! ‘? 
walk well held yourself erect; dont 
throw your shoulders back, though you 
have probably often heard that piece 
of erroneous advice. Just keep then .2 
a natural position. Don’t put your ts 
down first, like a dancing master, but 
try to make both heel and bail of the 
foot touch the ground at once. Hold 
your bedy firmly, your bead sup. your 
chin in, and walk a great deal with 
those things in mind. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


‘ 


In the" partition of Africa Italy has | 
tried to seize and hold about 600,000 
square miles, a third more than German 


AUSTRALIA'S SCOURGE. 


MORE NEWS OF THE RUIN CAUSED 
BY JANUARY’S STORM. 


Africa, three times Spanish Africa, 
nearly four times the area of the two 
Dutch republics, a fourth of British \f- 
rica, and a fifth of French Africa. For 
British Africa is less in area than 
French Africa, but it contains nearly 


deuble the population of French Afri-| 
ca, and commercially is probably ten-j; 
I 


fold value. talian Africa 


greater in 


.< a population almost entirely native 
i : j 
In- | 


of about ten to the square mile. It 
clu@es Abyssinia, the 
southwest of the Red Sea. That 
a number of semi-independent 


cludes 


native states; of which Shoa in the south | 


The King of 


is the most 


hoa 


important. 


He 
entered into a treaty with Italy which 


he declares he signed without under- 


standing, by which he was made to ac-{ 


cept an Italian protectorate over his | 
kingdom. Erythrea, on the Red fea, 
colonized by Italians, has had a civil | 


povernment appointed by the King of | 


lialy. Massowah is its capital. It was 
an Egyptian possession until ten years 
to. Kassala, which the Italians took 
from the dervishes two years ago, is} 


considered by the Arabs the gate of the 
and is the center of the trade 
Nile and Abyssinia. Egypt 


Soudan, 
between the 
to an Italian occupation of 
from which a railway has 


injand. 


consented 
the 
been 


town 
started 

A little more than a year ago the eS 
alian government claimed that the con- 
tinued occupation of Kassala was neces- 
protect the Italian colony in 
Frvtbhrea from dervish attacks. 


sary to 
The oc- 


cupation, it was claimed, consolidated 
the interets of Italy and Great Bri- 
the affairs of Egypt and the 
Menelek II., chafing under 
what he claimed to bave been a mere 
swindle, and having the support of the 
Shoans, who have been equipped and 
drilled by French military officers, re- 
enforced by dervishes and large bodies 
of the nomadie population of the coun- 
trv, organized a formidable attack upon 
the Italian position. Jan. 15, 190, Gen- 
eral Baratieri defeated an Abyssinian 
force, consequence of which was 
an uprising of the native states, insti- 
gated, it is claimed, by French emissar- 
ies for the purpose of driving the It- 
After repeated 


tain In 
Soudan. 


the 


alians out of Abyssinia, 
reverses during the year, always mini- 
mized at Rome, Baratieri was compell- 
retreat within fortifications and 
re-enforcements. A 
the autumn, at 
finally held, King Mene- 
demanded a modification of the 
by which his independence had 


ed to 
await conference 
was e@rranged in 
which, when 
lek 
treaty 
been surreptitiously taken away. 

The Italian commander refusing to 
consider such a proposal, the Shoans be- 
gan a vigorous campaign, closing in 
the Italians in garrisoned towns. A 
number of the petty tribal chiefs who 
had become mercenary the 
Italians deserted aad turned their guns 
them. When General Dara- 
tieri visited Rome during the winter 
Signor Crispi warned him that success 


allies of 


yoinst 


a Abyssinia was a question of his hon- 
or. and being allowed all the re-enforce- 
he desired, the opposition 

reproached 
inaction. It 


nents that 
continually 
he government with his 
vas finally determined to supplant him, 
ind then came the crowning disaster. 
\pparently nagged beyord endurance, 
his troops against the enemy, 
skillful trap, in 
troops were 


n parliament 


he sent 
niy to fall into a 
vhich thousands of the 


hot or cut down mercilessly. 


lhe magnitude of the disaster and the 
suppression as long as possible of its de- 
tails has precipitated another cabinet 
The cost of the war has been 
enormous. The waging of it seems to 
have been rather a political distrac- 
jion than the result of deliberate mili- 
tary judgment. Crispi, however, the 
strongman of Utaly, who seems in these 
days as indispensable to King Hum- 
bert as Cavour was to Victor Emman- 
uel, rides the gale with the same com- 
posure and mastery which have char- 
acterized his conduct in numerous past 


erisis. 


criszs, 
The probability is that Great Britain 
will quietly avail of a not unexpected 


opportunity to augment ber possessions 


in that portion of Africa. Negus Mene- | 


lek may prepare for the fate of King 

Prempeh, of Ashanti. 
NEWFOUNDLAND'S WEALTH. 
flere 


are some of the sources of New- 


foundland’s wealth: ‘The money value | 


of the crop of codfish and its products 
ranges from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. Add 


another $2,000,060 of annual export 
values of other descriptions of fish, and 


another $2,000,000 for metallic ores and | 


ther descriptions of merchandise. 


SENSITIVE. 
Miss Prettygirl is very sensitive. 
In what way? x: 
When Jorkins compared her feet to 
little mice at the dance the other night 
she fainted,” 


SURE 


UPON ONE POINT. 


What an elegant place your million- 
aire neighbor owns. About how many 
feet front has he? 3 

Well, I couldn't tell you about 
front, but the night I asked him for 


his daughter’s hand I figured he had | 


about 500 feet back! 


A UNIFORM RACE. 


An evidence of the striking uniform- 
{ty of size among the Japanese is found 
in the fact that recent measurements 
taken of an infantry regiment showed 
gc variations exceeding 2 inches in 


height or #9? pounds in weight. 


highland region | 
in-} 


Menelek IL, practically ruler of! 


the | 


| 
seca 
| Horrors of the Water Famine in the Cool- 
' gardel, Gold Fieids—tiandreds Scorche 


| a : 
ed to Death in the Desert as They 


| Strove to Keach the Green Ficids Bee | 


i youd, 
| 

victim of the most extraordinary com- 
bination and succession of climatic con- 
ditions that perhaps ever have been re- 
corded. Brief telegraphic reports have 
reached here of the heat, the storms, 
and the floods that have swept the con- 
 tinent and have strewn the coasts with 
| wrecks. 
ers shows that the intensity of the 
heal wave was much greater in the in- 
terior than on the coast, and that the 
| suffering was correspondingly greater, 
and further, that the heat continued for 
time after the steamers that 
brought the news had left Australia, 
jand that after the heat came electric 


Sumre 


wrought almost as much havoc as did 
Ithe heat, 

The previous news was that Sydney's 
hottest day, the hottest in the history 
of the town up to that time was Jan. 
| 13, when the temperature was 108.05 de- 
Severai days ljater 
118 in the 


grees im the shade. 


the temperature touched 


shade, 
ing proportions. ‘There were eighty 
deaths from the heat in- Sydney in one 
day, and 250 deaths in Sydney and its 
suburbs during that one week, at least 
150 being attributed directly to the 


heat. The. death rate during the whole 


during the influenza epidemic of four 
ago. Many of the victiins were 


years 


sunstroke and heat apoplexy in alarm- 
ingg numbers. 
THE HEAT. 

appears to have twen greatest ws West- 
ern Australia. During the second and 
third week of January the temperature 
of 125 degrees in the shade was regis- 
iered in many parts of the colony, and 
in the alkali deserts it reached 130 de- 
Tbe whoie face of the country 
shrivelled. Crops of ali kinds were 
ruined, and herds died from heat and 
want of water. 


erees. 


of electrical storms and wind“storms 
that swept the continent as widely as 
did These storms did 
most damage in Western Ausiratia,and 
were of cyclonic violence in many places. 
Tbe town of Murrurundi was almost 
wiped oul. ‘ihe cycione struck the town 
Guring the nigut. Lie whoie couniry 
was itt up for half an hour with balis 
of fire, Vivid lipiitning fiashespy and a 
consuant stream ol electric Uiumiunation 
that semluiilated and imeoved in waves 
like the aurora, but of terrifying in- 
tensity. Aimost every building in the 
town was ievelled. brom many parts 
of Western Australia a similar story 
bas come the deiails being received but 
slowly, however, because the telegraph 
lines Were entirely cesiroyed. Ali over 
ihe colony houses were biown down,and 
Niany porsons and animals were killed 
by lightning. : 

On the Queensland coast the storms 
Were of almost equal violence, and the 


the heat wave. 


a 
eng 


loss of shipping was appalling. The 
steamer Gianworth, with bo pas- 
sengers and a crew oftwenty men 


aboard, went on the rocks at Gladstone 
at midnight on Jan. 26. ‘Lhe vessel be- 
came @ total wreck, but everybouy 
aboard her was saved. The steamer 
Woilumbin went ashore off Bungaric- 
Norah on the same night, and so did 
the steamer Aldinga Beiijambi off South 
Bulli. In both cases ail hands were 
saved. No fewer than 
ELEVEN STEAMERS 

went ashore on the Queensiand coast 
during this storm, and ihe number of 
sailing vessels and other craft’ wreck- 
ed had not been computed. ‘he steam- 
ers were unabie to make any headway 
in the teeth of the hurricane. They were 
sinply blown ashore. The lists of 
| Wrecks and casuailies Was not even ap- 
' proximately complete when the steam- 
er that brought. news left Australia. 
| deiegraph wires were down everywhere. 
j At was known that the storms and 
) flood prevailed over wide areas of 
Queensiand, and that great loss of life 
and property had resulted. 

In fownsville, a port in Queensland, 
scarcely a house was left standing. A 
cable despatch last week told that sev- 
enieen vessels went down in the harbor 
of Townsville during the gale, among 
them being four passenger steamers, 
the loss in these seventeen cases ag- 
eregating $2,500,000, 

Perhaps the greatest measure of dis- 
aster and suffering was meted out in 
Coolgardie gold fieids. The wilderness 
of Western Ausiralia, in which these 
gold fields are situated, is as w ‘d and 
; inhospitable a region as the wo,id can 
|show. It is composed of vast wastes of 
alkaline sand of almost unbroken flat- 
| ness. ‘The sand is blown about by the 
| hot winds and here and there shifting 

hillocks are formed, whilé in a few 
places there are gulches, never more 
} (han a few yards in width and a few 
'feet in depth. For all the difference 


screeners tease asset NEE 


these hillocks and guiches, make in the 
monotony of the alkali wastes, the wil- 
derness might as well be as even as a 
| floor. ae 
There is gold in abundance in these 
Wastes, but there is a total lack of wa- 
| ter. Rain never has been known to fall 
in this desert region, and dew is equal- 
ly unknown. Every drop of water 
and every morse! of food has to be car- 
|} ried by caravan across many miles of 
desert to the gold camps. It is scarce- 
ly two years since the gold in this wil- 
| derness first attracted prospectors. 
| Half a dozen camps sprung up, and 
| from all the colonies streams of men 
flowed into the dessert. Fortunes in 
' gold were taken from the sands almost 
in a day, and for a time the gold fields 
| flourished. 
But the utter lack of water in the 
| desert, and the enormous expense of car- 
rying it, soon threatened to close up the 
j camps. The Government and the gold 
f compen made innumerable borings 
for water, but always without success. 
| All) kinds of rain-making experiments 
were tried, but they were futile. At the 
beginning of this year the Premier of 
Western Australia and his Cabinet de- 
cided to ask Parliament for an appro- 
priation of $2,009,000 as an initial ex- 
penditure for an attempt to find water 


Australia has been the spert and the | 


News broughi by later steam- , 


storms, wind stormis, and floods that | 


ihe death-rate assumed aiarm- , 


| period of beat was much greater than . 


infants und aged persons, although per- | 
suns in the prime of life also died from ; 


Direccly after the beat came a series | 


these slight elevations and depressions, | 


somewhere near the fields and pipe it 
to the camps. It was decided to go 
ahead and spend $275,000 without wait- 
ing for the sanction of Parliament, and 
work was begun in January. 
DURING THE HOT WAVE 


in this burning desert the thermometer | 


marked 130 degrees in the shade for 


many days in succession. After 


(every place became struck through and 
through with the heat. Many persons 
in the camps were poor prospectors, 
and when the water supplies got low 
they were the first to suifer. The heat 
made it impossible for caravans to cross 
the plains to carry water and provi- 
|sions to the camps. i, the peo- 


Indeed, 
ple in the usually moist and fertile dis- 
tricts from which the caravans start- 
ed with supplies were themselves pro- 
strated or demoralized. Water and pro- 
visions became scarce at the cataps, 
where the advance supplies seldom were 
mors than enough for a few days. g 
Many men died from the heat, ana 
many more from the heat and lack of 
water combined. Madness, induced by 
sunstroke or thirst, or both, appeared 
‘in the camps. The men became frantic, 
and, despite the apparent hopelessness 
of the task, started out to cross the 
burning desert in an effort to reach 
the green land that lay beyond the arid 
waste. ALL the -stampeding hundreds 
were afoot, and very few had water 
and provisions. Beyond doubt all were 
‘more than half crazed. The point they 
started for was the railway town 0 
Perth—named after the capital—a lit- 
tie town on the border of the great arid 
plain. Scarcely half the number that 
started reached Perth. 
say that hundreds dropped out on the 
way and died, and that the caravan 
|}track from Perth to Coolgardie 1s 
strewn with the dried bodies or bleach- 
ing bones of miners. J 
When the mail that brought this news 
jlefi Australia the town of Perth was 
more than half filled with survivors ol 
the exodus. Many of those who reached 
Perth were insane,.perhaps hopelessly 
so, and the majority were prostrated. 
All were destituie. The whole country 
was still suffering from the effects of 
the heat, and public or private relief 
was hard to get. Relief funds were ad- 
vertised in all the Australian coionies, 
and it was believed the worst of the 


horrors of the Coulgardie gold fields 
were over. Even chen, however, the 


Worst was not known, as the telegraph 
| lines had not been restored sufficiently 
to handie all the business offered, and 
telegrams from Western Australia were 
three or four days late. 

It is believed in Australia that some 
| INeans of supplying water to the Cool- 
|gardie fields will yet be found, and 
| that if this is done the alkali desert 
will prove to be the most productive 
gold 


ield in the world. 
"TWILL BRIGHTEN IN THE SPRING. 


Sing hey! sing hol a don’t-care song 
we'll sing, 

And let its burden be, good folks, 
“ “ry ill brighten in the spring.” 
We'll laugh and shout, and quaff a jolly 

howl, ; 

Like ancient 
oaks, 

A song to cheer the, soul. 


bacchants, ‘neath the 


We'll laugh and jeer at poverty, and 
fling 
The dregs of glasses in his face, 
And make the welkin ring. 
“How-how,” Good Times, fill up with 
us and sing 
And while we go to the pushing pace 
'Twill brighten in the spring. 


TELL ME, HONEY. 


W’en ole Unc’ Gabel done blow _ his 
bugle hawn. 
Tell me, tell me, honey 
Will you meet me by de ribber, jes sho 
as you is bawn? 
Tell me, tell me, honey. 
Kase I won’t cyar, ef you ain’ dar, 
Fur de blas’ on de bugle er de buzzin’ 
in de air. 
No, mer honey true; no, mer honey. 


Dar ain’ nobody I’se er lovin’ but you, 
Dat’s true, dat’s true, honey. 
Fur you is sweeter dan de honey in de 
dew, 
Dat’s true, dat’s true, honey. 
You is mer life—a’mos’ mer wife, 
Er [I coutdn’ stan’ de trouble, de worry 
an’ de strife— 
No, mer honey true; no, mer honey. 


Won’t you come erlong wid me, bright 
shinin’ eyes? 
Tell me, tell me, honey. 
Dem eyes dat shines lak di’monds in de 
skies, 
Tell me, tell me, honey. 
Down at yo’ feet I begs, mer sweet, 
Take away de trouble an’ mek life com- 
plete; 
Do, mer honey true: do mer honey. 


GO SLOWER. 


Don’t go whizzing all the day 
Like a wheel that’s tightly wound; 

Cheat old Time along the way— 
Rest awhile and dawdle round. 

Don’t go speeding through the world 
Like a bare before a hound; 

Tarry where the flags are furled— 
Rest awhile and dawdle round. 

Don’t go grinding to your death 

e iLike a toiler under ground; 

Drop your tools and take a breath— 
Rest awhile and dawdle round. 


— 


THE WITNESS REMEMBERED. 


An exchange prints astory of a 
lawysr, famous fer his sharpness, who 
once met his match in a very unexpect- 
ed quarter. 

An old woman was being questioned 
by him as to how the testator looked 
| when he made a remark to her about 
{some relatives. 

“Now, how can I remember? He's 
been dead two years, she replied, testily. 
Is your memory so poor that you 
can’t Yemember two years back?’ ques- 
| tioned the lawyer. : 

The old woman was silent, and the 
lawyer asked. Did. he look anything 
like me? 

Seems to me he did have the same 
sort of vacant look, responded the wit- 
ness, the lawyer had no dfurther ques- 
tions. 


WHY THEY QUARRELLED. 


A servant who can get a better place 
is not much to be blamed if she refus- 
es to live in a quarrelsome family. 

Housekeeper, in pursuit of cook. — 
Why did you leave your last place? 

Cook—I couldn't ‘stand the dreadful 
way the master and missus. used to 

uarrel, mum. : 

. Housekeeper—What did they used to 
quarrel about? ; 

Cook—The way the 
ed, mum. 


WHEN THE SLAVE IS FREED. 


dinner ve «ook- 


The worst ,sant possible is a lib- 
eT. it . that’s the .eason so 
many devoted lovers make such horrid 
busbands, 


i 


first few days there was no shade, for}, 


The newspapers | 


DREAMS AND DREAM-LORE. 


A dream of an ow! foretel!s sickness. 

Rats seen in a dream indicate ene- 
nies. 
i dream of apples foretells a long 
Lie, 

A dream concerning the eyes means 


the | 2 loss of property. 


| Dreaming about knives indicates com- 


, ing lawsuits. 

| To dream of cucumbers means recov- 
ery from sickness. 

To see a rainbow in a dream fore- 
tokens a long journey. 

To dream of frogs means success eith- 
| er in business or in love. 

A dream about marriage denotes pov- 
jerty and other misfortunes. ee ae 

Crossing a bridge in a dream indi- 
cates future success in love. : 

A dream of a broad clean path means 
icone good health. 

A dream about a ghost indicates vex- 
ation, loss or disappointment. 

A dream about mice foretokens a 
i slow accumulation of riches. 

A drenm that your house has been 
burned denotes business losses. 

Eating cake in a ‘dream means asud- 
den increase of your property. 

If you see a candle go out in a dream 
some misfortune is impending. 

_To dream of hirds flying through the 
air forebodes a journey or voyage. 

A dream about keys means that the 
dreamer will shorily become rich. 

To dream of an anchor indicates some 
unexpected success or good fortune. 
To dream that you see angels denotes 

| health and long continued prosperity. 
| To dream of cutting your finger 
means you will shortly have a lawsuit. 

A dream about Mother Eve is a sure 
i token that your sweetheart ts sincere. 
| A dream of the moon signifies a sud- 
den and entirely unexpected pleasure. 

A dream that you are bieeding indi- 
cates the less of property or reputation. 

Combing your hair in a dream be- 
tokens success in love, or trade, or both. 

To dream of eating good bread means 
that you will soon be happily married. 

A dream about a butcher invariably 
foretells some misfortune to the dream- 
er. 

To dream of a flock of cranes means 
a the house will be attacked by burg- 
ars. 

To dream of eating onions signifies 
that you are to discover a hidden trea- 
sure. 

To dream of picture cards indicates 
that you will be married to a wealthy 
person. 

A dream about dice means a speedy 
estrangement from some very dear 

friend. 

Snakes always indicate enemies. To 
kill one means success over one’s adver- 
saries. 

A dream about a peacock _ betokens 
that you will marry a very handsome 
person. 

To dream that you are entangled in 
briers means that you will shortly fall 
in love. 

To dream of reading an entertaining 
book is indicative of an increase in your 
fortune. 

A dream of a new pair of shoes means 
that you will succeed against your ad- 
versaries. 

Gathering flowers in a_dream means 
success in the undertakings you are en- 
geged in. 

To dream of gold means future diffi- 
culties, but ultimate success in your un- 
dertakings. 

To dream of finding a pocket-book or 
purse hetokens unexpected success of 
some kind. 

If you dream of a goose you may ex- 

et, soon to see a friend who has been 
ong absent. 

A dream of a smooth, clear river is 


indicative of future happiness and gen-: 


eral success. 

A dream about a funeral betokens a 
speedy marriage among your acquaint- 
ance. 


To dream of dancing means you will! 


shortly receive news from a long-absent 
friend. 

To dream of an oven means that your 
family and yourself are soon to be sep- 
arated. 

Quarreling with an acquaintance in a 
dream means a speedy division in your 
family. 

Sceing a fire in a dream denotes a 
speedy quarrel with a friend for a very 
trivial cause. 

To dream about a sheet of white paper 
means that you will marry a person you 
do not. love. 

A dream about pigeons flying in the 
air forebodes speedy. news of a pleas- 
ant character. 

A dream that you stand among build- 
ings means that you will shortly change 
your residence. 

To dream of a monkey signifies that 
you will be deceived by the »bject of 
your affections. 

To dream that you wave put on clean 
linen means you will shortly receive 
some good news. 

To dream of eating beans is a fore- 
runner of tr ubles and quarrels with 
your acquaintances. 

To dream that you are drinking out 
of a wash basin is a sign that you are 
goon to fall in love. 

To dream of a hen anu chickens means 
that your sweetheart will desert you 
and marry another. 

To dream that you are flea-bitten 
indicates that your enemies will cause 
you great annoyance. 

For a married man to dream of wear- 
ing old clothes means that his wife will 
soon have a new dress. 

To dream of iron chains or manacles 
means that your enemies are seeking 
to encompass your ruin. 

To dream of a ditch indicates that you 
will soon be placed in imminent dan- 
gers either of life or limb. 

A dream of being clothed in silk de- 
notes ultimate wealth for yourself and 
happiness for your family. 

For a young woman to dream about 
an old man means that she will shortly 
marry a rich young lover. 

To dream of eating soup means that 
you will readily recover bcs any ill- 


ness which may befall you. i 


To dream you are climbing a ladder 
indicates that your secial condition is 
soon to be greatly improved. 

To dream that you are alone in a boat 
means that you will have trouble and 
your friends will forsake you. 

To dream about a piece of : 
particularly if it is on your own plate, | 
means the death of a relation. ; 

To dream of apes indicates that you, 
you have malicious enemies, who will ; 


secretly endeavor to do yeu harm. { 
To dream of heari pleasing music | 
m_ans that you are shortly to receive 


money from an unexpected source. 
on a glass in a rghre geil 
that your engagement with your 
sweetheart is soon to be declared off. + 
A dream that you have lost your! 
sight indicates that you will soon dis) 
cover the perfidy of a trusted friend. i 


SIRT at nth I 


NOVEL CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


A. Yankee Justice Hits Upon x Plan Which 
is Working Like a Charm. 


Police Justice Morrison, of Rockford, 


ETE 


TURKISH WOMAN'S SUPERSTITION. 


Mr. C. K. Tuckerman, in his interest- 
ing little book of reminiscences, relates 
an incident characteristic of the sim- 
plicity and superstition of Turkish wo 


ena oper 


Ill., has hit upon a novel scheme for 
dealing with drunkards which is not 
likely to be adopted in this city. In his 
town, as in every town, where liquor 
licenses are granted, are men who are 
repeatedly arrested for being drunk and 
disorderly. The stereotyped method of 
dealing with them, is to ‘send them up 
for ten days” if they are unable to pay 
the fine imposed. Few have money 
with which to pay fines, and thus their 
families are deprived of even the 
wretched support they could give dur- 
ing the ten days. When such an invet- 
erate appears before the Llinois Justice 
he leoks him over and says: 

“LT£1 let you go will you promise up- 
[cn your honor to report at Police Head- 
quarters three times a day to show that 
you are keeping sober?” 

The prisoner will promise to do any- 
thing rather than go to jail. He ap- 
pears at Police Heauquarters morning, 
noon and night, where an officer with a 
powerful nose for whiskey smells his 
breath. Ii he is sober he is allowed to 
go his way, but if he shows traces of 
intoxication he is sent to jail. If he 

j fails to report it is taken as @ sign 
that he has lapsed, and he is searched 
for throughout the city. When found 
ihe is landed in jail and made (to serve 
out a ten days’ sentence. 

The pian is working like a charm. 
Rarely does a Rockford drunkard fall 
i during the period tbat he has promised 
[to report at police headquarters. An- 
;other and a gvoi result has. been the 
| breaking up of the fixed habits of des- 
i perate old topars. 


ATE HER OWNER'S UMBRELLA. 


An English publication tells a story 
of a cow’s remarkable appetite. The 
| animal, a large [flolstein, broke into the 
yard and ate a pair of trousers,a vest, 
a cardigan jacket, two siik handker- 
chiefs and a pair of lady’s walking boots. 
She was engaged upon the leg of a 
boot when interrupied. A slight at- 
tack of indigestion followed, but the 
village “vet” gave her some soothing 
drops in a bran mash and she recovered. 
A day or two aiterward the cow was 


again found upon the poach. Nobody 
seemed sure what she 


was again summoned, and this time was 
obliged to perform an operation. He 
extracted from the cow a rib, not one 


| owner’s best umbrella. 
‘inches long, besides 

which gives 
‘powers of digestion, for the remaining 
‘ribs, as well as the siick, handle and 
cover, gave her no inconvenience at all. 


—— 


THE SHAIH’S VAST TREASURE. 


ithe Shah of Persia is said to possess 
the largest treasure in jewels and gold 
ornaments,it being valued at $60,000,000. 
, The chief object of value is the old 
‘crown of Persian rulers, in the form 
of a pot of flowers, which is surmount- 
ed by an uncut ruby the size of a hen’s 
egg. The diamonds in another symbol 
of his rank are said to weigh almost 
i twenty pounds. There is also a jewel- 
‘ed saber, valued at $1,600,000. Another 
_ thing that the shah prizes is a silver 
‘vase ornamented with 100 emeralds 
/ whose equals, it is said, are not to be 
found in the world. In the collection 
‘there is a cube of amber which tradi- 
tion says fell from heaven in the days 
‘of Mahomet, and insures the possessor 
| against bodily harm. 


THE LARGEST LEAVES. 


The palm family of trees bear larger 
‘leaves than any other kind of tree. 
|The Inaja palm, growing on the banks 
‘of the Amazon, has leaves which mea- 
sure from 30 feet to 50 feet in length, 
and from 10 feet to 12 feet in breadth. 
Leaves of the talipot palm, a native of 
Ceylon, have been met with 20 feet long 


and 18 feet broad. The leaves of the 
double cocoanut palm are often 30 feet 
long and several feet wide. The um- 
'brella tree, another species of palm, 
found in Ceylon, has leaves of such enor- 
‘mous size that a single one will cover 
from 15 to 20 men, and often serves as 
a canopy to a boat or a tent for sol- 
diers. A specimen leaf measured 36 
feet round. 


OBTAINING FRESH WATER AT SEA. 


Alexander Greham Bell's latest me- 
enanical device is in the line of practical 
utility, like most of his inventions. It 
is intended for the fishermen who are 


frequently cut off from their vessels | 


by fog, and lose their lives as frequently 
by lack of drinking water as by expo- 
sure. The invention consists of a glass 
cylinder or bottle, though the neck of 
which is a small rubber tube. The giass 
is submerged, and a brass eylinder,act- 
ing as a bellows through the rise and 
fall of the waves, purnps the atmosphere 


into the submerged bottle. There it | When 
of | ter he must turn a stop cock and then 


becomes condensed, and a supply 


fresh drinking water is always to be | suck 


obtained. 


HE WANTED TO BE PREPARED. 


a 

Jobnny—Father, den’t you think I 
had better drop all my studies at school 
except arithmetic ? 

Father—Certainly not, my boy. What 
would you do that for? 

Johhny—Why, I beard mother say 


men, even such as have received an edu- 
cation and are accorded a degree of lib- 
erty beyond that common to their sex 
in the land of the -yashmak. The Prin- 
cess Zarini, a Turkish lady -of high 
rank, who spoke several languages and 


| whose manners were charming, was @ 


ial eaten this/cover, since the horse 
time, but as she was taken iil the “‘vet”|death of the animal 


us some idea of the cow’s! the 


that you would be a horrible example | 


for me some day and I thought I'd bet- 
ter get posted up! 


HE FELT FOR THEM. 


First Convict—They say us fellers is 
hard-hearted an! cruel, but [ allus had 
a great dea! of feeling for my feilow- 


men. 


Second Convict—What was your line 
afore they nabbed you? 

First Convict—I was a pickpocket, 
cully! 


SHE HAD FORGOTTEN. 


Ethel—If you stand on a chair, and 
I sit on the piano, perhaps the mouse 


cannot reach us! 
Edith—Oh, it can! You forget that 


this is leap year. 


When my friends are blind of one eye, 
I look at them in profile.—Joubert. 


sag 


friend of Mr. Tuckerman’s wife, and 
was even permitted to receive him and 
ene other European gentleman as oc- 
casional callers, although they ceased 
their visits after a time, since they 
found they had drawn a reprimand up- 
on the princess from court. She went 


freely, however, to the drawing-rooms 
of her iady friends, when assured she 
would meet oniy ladies, and she some- 
times returned their hospitality by lit- 
tle festivities of her own. , 

one occasion she gave a_ ladies’ 


luncheon, and added to the invitation ~ 


the courtesy of sending for Mrs. Tuck- 
erman her own carriage with a span 
of extremely handsome and valuable 
horses. 

At the lunch numerous Turkish deli- 
cacies were served, but Mrs. Tuckerman 
partook of but few of them. Immedi- 
ately after reaching home she was tak- 
en dangerousiy ill with symptoms of 
cholera or poisoning. On recalling the 
dishes of which she had eaten she could 
think of but one, a dainty pate of she!l- 
fish, probably mussels, these being very 

»pular in Turkey, which was likely to 
‘have caused her illness. Shellfish under 
some circumstances readily become pois- 
onous, and perhaps the mussels used 
might have been attached to the cop 
per bottom of a ship. 

As soon as she began to recover under 

her physician's care she wrote a nete 
to her Oriental hostess, narrating what 
had happened, and asking if any of the 
other guests had suffered. 
_ The reply of the princess, after speak- 
ing of her distress at her friend's ill- 
ness, went on to declare that she had 
sent to enquire concerning the health 
of her other guests, all of whom were 
well; nor could she think of any cul- 
inary accident likely to have caused bad 
results, although, she added, she was 
not surprised to learn that evil had be- 
a since she had been forewarned 
of it. 

One of the span of fine horses which 
earried her friend home had dropped 
dead on its return; of course such an 
'omen must be followed by misfortune. 
The victizn, however, was certain to re- 

had died, the 
having averted 
fatal consequences from the human sut- 
ferer. 

To make assurance doubly sure, she 


of her own, but one of the ribs of her | concluded, she had been offering up pe- 
The rib was 25) titions at the mosque for aspeedy cure, 
the hinged part,jand had consulted the Sheik-ul-islam, 


ighest religious authority in the 
em . who had given her a preserip- 
tion, which she begged earnestly that 
her American friend would follow. 

To satisfy the princess, ‘Mrs. ‘Tucker- 
man did actually follow a part of the 
nrescription—the least unpleasant part. 
The entire remedy consisted of three 


Of all the sovereigns of the world, ! slips of paper, upon each of which was 


inscribed a verse from the Koran. The 
first slip was to be soaked in a glass of 
water, and the water drunk ; the second 
burned, and the ashes swallowed ; while 

the third was to be fastened to the 
clothes and worn close over the heart 
as a charm. 

The ashes and the paper-flavored 
water were omitted, but Mrs. Tucker- 
man wore the written slip until she was 
able to write to her friend, who firmly 
believed both the illness and the re- 
covery to be a case of “ Kismet,”’-—sgme- 
thing impossible to avoid,—that she was 

lentirely cured; without specifying 
whether she attributed her recovery to 
Turkish or European medicinal art. 


ae 
MAY BE MISTAKEN. 


One of the ambitions of the new elec- 
trography was to reproduce a_ living 
human brain in black and white, but 
Mr. Ingles Rogers has bettered this. 
He declares he has ‘succeeded in photo- 
graphing his theughts upon a negative 
plate. In the earlier experiments @ 
few moments of intensé gazing through 


a dark camera in a darkened root re- 
sulted in‘a subsequent development of 
two white marks representing the pu- 
pils of the eyes. In a later effort, close 
thinking on the face of a child who had 
died resulted in the disks being found 
to contain the shadowy representation 
of the child’s features, of which there 


was no other record ig ¢'xistence. Mr. 
Ingles Rogers may be fiistaken The 
discovery is too wonderfal to be accept- 


ed on a bare annunciation, but it_dde- 
serves the fullest attention, for beywnd 
the visible colors of the spectrum and 
the more famitiar forces of electricity 
lie possibilities of which science. is only 
just beginning to drvam. 


SLOW BUT HEALTHY. 


The Italian battleship Christoforo 
Colombe has a curious arrangement, 
for furnishing her seamen with drink- 
ing water. Experience proved that 
drinking large quantities of cold wa- 
ter after violent exercise especially 
while cruising in the tropics, caused 
many deaths.” The water tanks on the 
vessel are connected with tnpumeratle 
little rubber hoses and on the end of 
each hose is a small rubber nipple. 
any seaman wants drinking wa- 


it through the hose and nipple. 
It is slow work, but it has heen found 
that it preserves many valuable lives. 


STILL GOOD ADVICE. 


Dr. Sage—You = are troubled with 
headache, and you do not sleep weil. 
Evidently what you need is exercise. 
What is your occupation. 

Patient—I am a woodsawer. 

' Pr. Sage—Well-er, — you do 
not grease your saw for a week or 
two. 
" i ieeetemieall 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE, 


What a fine, strapping fellow young 
Middleton ist 

Yes, Great credit is due to his 
ther. 

For bringing him up? . 

No. For thé strapping. 


‘THE KIND SHE ADMIRED. 


fa- 


He—Are you an admirer of Longfel- 
low ? 

She—No; I prefer those short fellows 
that you can reach when you want to 
pull their hair! 

The owner ought to be more honor- 
able than the estate.—Xenophon. 

The world must have great minds, 
even a8 great spheres suce.—Bailey. 
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Consumption. 


would be obliged to turn his back 
upon them. He even went further 


treatise and two bottios of medicine sont Free to | and declared that in such an event, if 


any Se@orer. Give 


prees and Pest OfBee address. 
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Mr. Tarte would propose a vote of 
want of confidence in the government, 
he himself would second the motion. 
But this was before the second decision 
of the Privy Counci!. Hugh John 
Macdonald candidly confessed that -the 
second decision has cbliged him to 
change his mind. 

While, however, we admire the hon. 
Minister’s frankness it is easy to see 
the peculiar twist given to his mind by 
the legal training and experience he has 


E, G. Woopwanrp,...... Kditor and Proprietor. | had. Lawyers seem to think that the 
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law must always be obeyed, the con- 
stitution always repeated. They for- 
get that there is another alternative, 
viz , that the law may be altered, the con- 
stitution changed. Indeed the great dif- 
erence between progressive politicians 


All transient advertisements, such as By- | and hide-bound Conservatism isthat the 


-aws, Mortgage and Sheriff Sales, Assignments, 
and also Government and Corporation notices, 
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JOB. PRINTING 


latter would maintain thingsasthey are ; 
whereas the former would remove or 
amend obnoxious legislatiou, and would 
change the constitution to suit the 


Our job department is equipped with every | growing wants and desires cf the com- 


appliance necessary for turning out first clase 


werk at shortest notice. 


Che Moose Jaw Times, 


*“* And what is writ, is writ,— 
—Byron, 


Would it were worthier!” 


me ——— 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1896. 


WEST ASSINIBOIA, 


The development of the political | is possible to conceive. 


tices moderate. | munity. Mr. Macdonald boldly de- 


clares tnat he is in favor of national 
schools ; that, to quote his own words, 
he wishes to see “the children of 
Catholics and protestants educated to- 
gether ;” but asthe decision of the 
Privy Council was what it is, why the 
decision must be obeyed. So far as 
the Minister of the Interior 18 concern- 
ed, therefore, we may expect the very 
mildest form of remedial legislation it 
It remains to 


position in West Assiniboia is slow, | be seen how far his wishes will be 


and there is very little to report. 


The | respected should Sir Charles Tupper 


Medicine Hat News intimates that | continue to hold the reins of govern- 
Mr. Grant accepted the nomination of | ment. Indeed, if words have any 


the convention 


in consequence of | meaning, Mr. Macdonald would give a 


assurances of support from the east | mi!der dose of remedial legislation than 


end of the constituency. 
so the Liberal candidate must have 
discovered ere now that there are but 
slight grounds for any such assurance. 
Mr. Grant was courteously, even well, 
received during his visit to Regina; 


If this be; even Mr. Laurier himself. 
The leader of the Opposition has, at, 


last, plainly enunciated his views on 
the subject, and it must be confessed 
that the position he has assumed is 
disappointing to many of his friends. 


but there was not a display of enthus- | Mr. Laurier declares that his sympath- 
iasm consistent with promises of a ies as regards the Manitoba school 
considerable amount pf support, | question are with the Roman Catholic 
Neither can it be said that the im-| minority. There is not much fault to 
pression made by the candidate was find with this declaration, though it 18 
such as to increase whatever support | likely to be misunderstood. He then 
may have been intimated he would | ssys he would, if returned to power, 
receive. Mr. Grant has to face two | first investigate the subject and then 
fighting men of no mean type in Mr. send a commission to Manitoba to ar- 
McInnis and Mr. Davin, and it can | range matters. Should Manitoba _re- 
hardly be said that he proved himself | main obdurate, however, then, adds 
equal to the occasion. As to Mr. Mr. Laurier, there “ are the powers of 
Davin, it cannot be admitted that he | the Constitution to fall back on.” If 
has yet recovered the ground that he this means anything at all, it means 
that in such circumstances the leader 
GS ERE of the Opposition would. introduce _re- 
TUPPER ON THE WAR PATH.| medial legislation, and we should then 
At the magnificent demonstration | be just where we have already been. 


has lost. 
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Ready-made Clothing at Cost 
@=2002 
Hardware, Iron, Dry Goods, Groceries, 
Boots and Shoes, Flour and Feed, Stoves and 


Tinware, Wheat and Oats for Sale at Lowest 


Prices for Cash Only. 
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Agent for Featherstone Pianos 


-R. BOGUE: 


At Teheran on let inst. the Shah of 
Persia was sesassinated while entering 
the shrine of the Shah Abdulazin. 
The assassin fired point blank at his 
heart. The shah was at once carried 
to his cerriage and conveyed to the 
palace. There he was attended by the 
court physicians, but in spite of their 
efforts he expired within two hours. 
The aseassin was promptly arrested 
and said he was Say Yid from Kerman. 
It is believed the murderer had accom- 
plices, Nashier Ed Din, shah of 
Persia, was born in 1829, and succeed- 
ed to the throne in 1849 on the death 
of his father. The heir apparent is not 
his eldest son, Nuzafer Ed Din, born 
in 1853, but the second son, who 
comes of a more aristocratic wife. 

pore WES eee 


The French Catholic premier of 
Quebec, Mr. Taillon, has joined the 
Protestant Dominion premier, Sir 
Charles Tupper. Sir Oliver Mowat, 
the English Protestant premier of 
Ontario, has taken a stand that will 
offset this action by joining issue with 
Mr. Laurier. Mowat, however, has a 
shrewd old heudjon his shoulders, and 
will not relinquish his hold on the 
premiership until he sees how the 
elections go. If his party is success- 
ful he wili resign the premiership and 
become a Dominion cabinet minister, 
but otherwise he will still be premier 
of Ontario. One of the best cartoons 
we have seen for a considerable time 
appeared recently in the Patron 
Farmer’s Sun, illustrating the above. 
It will be Interesting to learn how Sir 
Oliver managed to swallow tha pill 
recently prepared by Mr. Laurier, i.e., 


tendered to Sir Charles Tupper and | This is not very encouraging, though it his Iate declaration of platform in 


Mugh John Macdonald at Winnipeg ; may be constitutional, for those who 
last week the platform on which the | wish Manitoba to Manage her own af- 
Conservative party is etanding during | fairs. As between the two great political 
the present campaign was set forth in| parties it is evident, no matter what is 
no uncertain words. Setting aside the | the result of the election, that remedial 
bold reiteration of the National Policy | legislation in soms form will be passed. 
and the various sops thrown into dif-| What Sir Charles Tupper, Hugh 
ferent constituencies, in the shape of | John Macdonald and Mr. Laurier all 
promises of the Hudeon Bay Railway, 
the removal of obstructions in the St. | already declared very precisely how 
Andrew’s rapide and a host of other | far she will go in the way of concession. 
things, it is quite evident that the | Mani:oba will consent to religious in- 
* crest unto the crest” of the Conserva- | struction of a satisfactory kind being 


seem to forget is that Manitoba has | South Africa. 


regard to the Manitoba school ques- 

tion, in view of the stand always teken 

by Mr: Mowat on school matters. 
ee 


A sersation was recently caused by 
the death sentence being passed upon 
the leading members of the Johannes- 
burg Reform Committee at Pretoria, 
Now, however, the first 
sensation is eclipsed by the publication 
of telegrams, batch after batch of 
which have been discovered by the 
boers among the effects of the invaders. 


ing telegrams must be taken to prove 
beycnd the possibility of doubt that 
the revolutionary movement was not 
only approved but was assisted with 
the cogmizance of Cecil Rhodes.” 


THE CABINET. 


Who shall Conduct the Affairs of 
each Department—if they 
get elected. 


Sir Charles Tupper, premier and 
secretary of state. 

Hon. Mr. Foster, minister of fin- 
ance. 

Hon. Mr. Costigan, minister of 
marine and fisheries. 

Hon. Mr. Haggart, minister of rail- 
waye and canals. 

Hon. Mr. Angers, president of 
council. 

Hon. Mr. Ives, minister of trade 
and commerce, 


Hon. Mr. Dickey, minister of 
justice. 
Hon. Dr. Montague, minister of 


agriculture, 

Hon. Mr. Wood, minister of cus- 
toms. 

Col. Prior, minister of 
revenue. 

Senator Desjardines, minister of 
public works. 

Hon. Mr. Taillon, postmaster gen- 
eral. ate 

Hugh Jobn Macdonald, minister of 
interior. 

Col. Tisdale, min‘ster of militia. 

Senators Smith, Ferguson and J. J. 
Ross are the ministers without port- 
folio. 

Sir Hibbert Tupper, solicitor gen- 
eral, without a seat in the cabinet. 

The Conservatives say the new 
cabinet: will be the strongest since Sir 
John Macdonald’s death, while the 
Reformers claim it will be the weakest. 
One redeeming feature about it 1s the 
absence of those ministers who have 
made themeelves notorious by their 
corrupt practices. 

——_— 
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You Den’t Have te Swear Off 


says the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture in 
an editorial about No-To-Bac, the famous 
tobacco habit cure. ‘*‘ We know of many 
cases cured by No-To-Bac, one a prominent 
St. Louis architect, smoked and chewed for 
twenty years ; two boxes cured him so that 
even the smell of tobacco makes him sick.” 
No-To-Bac sold and guaranteed by W. W. 
Bole no cure no pay. Book free. Sterlixg 
Remedy Co., 374 St. Paul St., Montreal, 


PYNY - PECTORAL 


Positively Cures 
COUGHS and COLDS 
in a surprisingly short time. It’s a sci- 


entific , tried and true, soothi : 
and healinginieeffects, 
W. C. MeComuszr & Son, 


New Goods, 


<<] 
Now is the time to think of a 
new spring suit. I have just placed 
in stock a beautiful range of the 
newest and most fashionable goods 
to be had inthe eastern markets. 
Ten different qualities and prices 
to suit in black worsteds. A range 
of elegant tweeds in Canadian and 
imported goods. You are sure to 
find just what you want, in this 
complete stock. Also fancy stripe, 
black stripe, West of England and 
tweed pantings. Fox's best serges 
always kept in stock. Also a nice 
new line of spring coatings ; as to 
style we have the latest fashion 
plates. As to fit and finish we 
guarantee every garnment. 


W.N. MITCHELL. 
RE DORAN. 


rw 
Do You Want a Snap ? 


We are selling 10 Jerman Snaps 
for 25 cents. Curry combs and 
brushes at equally low prices; also 
boots,and shoes, of which we have 
just received a‘ very large assort- 
ment. Come early and get your 
We sell for Cash Only. 


HEADQUARTERS For 
HARNEss. 


R. E. DORAN. 


Brunswick 
HOTEL, 


RIVER STREET WEST. 
AAA 
Thoroughly refitted and re- 
novated in every department. 
House refurnished throughout. 


DAVIS & LAWRENCE CO,, Lrp. 
Sole prietors 
MontTreaL 


PHOENIX 
SHAVING PARLOR. 


FOR FIRST CLASS 


Hair Cutting, Shaving, Shampoo- 
ing, Seafoaming 


Go Toe] 


H. W. Carter, 


COR. MAIN & RIVER ST's, 


a> 


ALL WORK CUARANTEED. = 


Ottawa Hotel, 


Elaborately fitted up with 
latest improvements. Lighted 
throughout with electric light. 
Billiard hall and commercial 
rooms in connection. _ Every 
accomodation for the travelling 
public 


Choice Liquors and Cigars. 


R. H. W. HOLT, 


PROPRIETOR. 
Hogs bought and sold. Fine 
Dressed Hogs on hand for sale. 


LIVERY, FEED 


AND 


SALE STABLES. 


choice. 
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ROOMS LIGHTED WITH ELECTRICITY. 
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First class Liquors and Cigars. Every 
convenience fer the travelling public. 


J. H. KERN, PROP. 


Aberdeen House 


Main and River Streets, 
Moose. Jaw. 
ee 

Every accommodation for the 
travelling public. New building, 
high ceilings, warm rooms, good 
sample rooms. Baggage taken to 
and from depot free of charge. 


J. E. Annable, 


First-Class Livery Rigs 


———= 


accomodation for the 


travelling public. 


Best 


Draying to all parts of the town: ; 


Premises ...... High Street. 
William Walsh’s Old Stand. 


tive policy, the battle cry of the cam- 
paign is still a remedial Bill. On this 
point Sir Charles Tupper came down 
flat-footed. If + Conservative govern- 
ment be returned to power a remedial 
Bill will be proposed and carried. There 
can be no mistake on that point. Sir 
Charles Tupper was as explicit on the 
subject as any man could possibly be. 
It is of no use, therefore, for Mr. 
Davin or anybody else to declare that 
remedial legislation is dead. The ut- 
most that can be said is that the 
identical Bull that was withdrawn is 
dead. Another, however, is to arise 
from its ashes, and we may, therefore, 
have the whole turmoil over again. 
Whether the intended Bill will be 
more drastic or milder than the last 
one, it is impossible to say. If the 
counsels of Hugh John Macdonald are 
to have any weight the forthcoming 
measure will be as mild a one as pos- 
sible. The new Minister plainly stated 
that such was his policy. This is quite 
consistent with Mr. Macdonald's atti. 
tude from the beginning to the present 
time. It will be remembered that the 
hon. Minister when in the Houee of 
Commons, not only spoke against re- 
medial legislation, but he said that if 
the Conservative party persisted in 
attempting to passsuch a measure he 
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given during certain specified hours to| English and American people were 
those children whose pareots so wish ; | loathe to believe in the quilt of John 
or she will pase a measure for com-| Hays Hammond etal, or they did not 
pletely secularising her schools. The | want to believe that wrong had been 
province boldly declares a preference | committed by any other people except 
for the latter alternative, and it is not | the boers. Noone with an unbiased 
unlikely that such will ultimately be judgment can, we believe, have studied 
the result of the controversy. the Transvaa: situation without being 
led to the conclusion that the Uitland- 
Senator Allen has come out with | ers have substantial reasons for dis- 
the announcement that the Venezuela | satisfaction with the state of affairs in 
trouble was all concocted to divert the Transvaal, and it is reasonable to 
attention from the financial question. suppoee that the foreign born resi- 
It will be remembered that Senator | dents of the Transvaal find it very op- 
Allen’s vacancy was cut short by the pressive to be compelled to submit in 
supplementary message to fix up the | almost everything, or to have their 
currency as a preparation for war. | noses held to the grindstone ly; as it 
At any rate the Senator's discovery were, a mere handful of Dutch Boers, 
ranks him with George Francis Train | who swear by everything that is Ger- 
and “Coin” Harvey.—Ex. map. But there is a right and a 
wrong way to go about doing a thing 
If the Booths are sincere Christians: | and there appears in this case to have 
and not puffed up with pride ard self- | been “too many cooks” or the man or 
importance, what difference does it | men at the bottom of the movement 
make whether a soul is saved through | that was intended to secure the rights 
the plan of old General Booth, Booth- | of the people of the Trausvaal, were 
Tucker, Eva Booth or B« llington | too crooked to do anything properly. 
Booth? The main thing is to save| One thing seems certain, that Mr. 


souls. God’s plan is the true one. | Cecil Rhodes has been manipulating 


More of God and Christ and less of | affairs in that country too much to 


tue Booths would look better and | suit his own ends, for the good of the 
inspire more confidence in Sulvation | county or of Britieb interests. The Lon- 
Army and Volunteer work. 


don Times says: “ The gravely damag- 
YOU'LL FIND IT IM WAGHORN'S SUIDE | OFFICIAL CRIS, WAGHORN’S GUIDE, Se 


Eee ——— Manager.| — 
ESTRAY ! WILSON AND MeDONALD. 
Came to my herd one stallion colt about eSEE: 
wjraiieetemiiae | OYSTER 
two front feet an pt achat nl sol sist SIS Sears 5S SN a NIE ipl nerd 2 . 
esac ig bop frag] —__—— === == |OGEAN STEAMSHIPS 
ieeturueccisurs eal ee ROYAL MAIL LINES. 


to stallions running at large will be strictly 
Ee te. THOS. BAINES, N.E, 


HITCHCOCK 


+ 36, 
46.47 


The Cheapest and Quickest 
-ROUTSH — 


-- To the — 


OLD - COUNTRY |! 


SAILING DATES. 


THOS. HEALEY’S 


CHRISTMAS GOODS will be 
opened next week; call and ex- 
amine. 


&& 1 ° FROM MONTREAL. 
Grape Jans and Jelly for’ fifteen) oo May 16 
eents per pound. Parisian—Allan Line ... ..... ay 
Labrador—Dominion Line..... May 16 
Ottoman— Dominion Line...... May 23 
Lake Huron—Beaver Line..... May 13 
9 D McMILLAN Lake Ontario—Beaver Line. .... May 2) 
| | SROM NEW YORE 
a sea ——— Germanic— White Star Line.... Vay 13 
i Teutonic—W hite Star Line.... . May 20 
BANKERS wnntante 9 coemecn | Fire vAmerins bing reac 
ine St. rior nmr egy ine...... May 20 
State of California—-AllanState..May 15 
State of Nebraska —AllanState.. May 29 
FINANCIAL BUTCHER. Noordland—Red Star Line..... May 13 
Friesland— Red Star Line...... ay 20 


Cabin, $40, $45, $50, 960, $70, $80. In- 
— $30 to $35; Steerage $24.50 and 


ticketed througn to all points 
tain and Ireland and at special 


| All kinds of fresh and cured meats 
constantly on hand. 


| Fresh Fish, Game, Poultry, Ete, 


MOOSE JAW. 


in Great 
low rates to all parts of theEuropean contin- 


iN eeason. ent. Prepaid passage arranged frem a! 
— J. K. Srav A 
. uxson, Agent, 
Ere CIVE CALL e e Jaw. 
US A : Or to Wituias Stitt, BE 
General Agent, 


D. McMillan. 


Agents.—Bank of Montreal C.P.R. Offices, Winnpeg. 


